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USDA’S SEPTEMBER ESTIMATES OF THE 1986 GRAIN HARVEST confirm earlier 
forecasts of lower production. According to analysts, production declines will largely result from 
fewer acres planted as farmers increased their participation in government commodity programs. 
Even with stronger domestic and export demand in prospect for the year ahead, the output 
reductions will not be enough to eliminate large stocks. 


The U.S. feed grain crop is forecast at 252 million metric tons, down 8%—-yet second only to 
last year’s record harvest. Corn will supply about 83% (8.3 billion bushels) of the total, while 
sorghum will account for about 9% (873 million bushels). The barley crop—which accounts for 
only 1% of the total feed grain crop—is forecast to reach a new high of around 626 million 
bushels this year, following record production in 1984 and a near-record in 1985. 





Corn yields are expected to average about 120 bushels an acre, topping last year’s record of 118 
bushels. Yields for sorghum—at 64.7 bushels an acre—will be the second highest in history. 


Economists forecast an increase in world coarse grain trade this season. Trade in 1985/86 
was the lowest in 10 years. Good crops in many importer and competitor countries caused world 
imports to drop 19%, and the U.S. share to decline dramatically to only 43% of the market. 
Most signs for 1986/87 indicate improved demand for U.S. grain with the U.S. share pegged at 
51% by ERS economists. With lower loan rates anticipated (because of farm bill provisions), 
many importers have been holding off buying until prices completely adjust, economist David 
Hull explains. 





For wheat, average yields for all varieties may drop almost 3 bushels an acre to 34.8 bushels 
from last season, giving this season’s wheat yield a ranking of the fifth highest. Participation in 
the 1986 acreage reduction program, at 84%, plus less-than-ideal weather conditions in winter 
wheat growing areas, reduced the 1986 U.S. wheat harvest to a 7-year low, now estimated at 
around 2.12 billion bushels, a 13% decline from last year. 





Even with the smaller wheat harvest, a record supply, forecast at slightly more than 4 billion 
bushels, is available for the 1986/87 marketing year. That includes this year’s production, plus 
huge surpluses left over from prior seasons. Economists explain that domestic wheat production, 
aided by generally good growing conditions, has hit records in 2 of the last 6 years and near- 
records in all other years since 1980. The result: excessive stocks. The increased carryin and this 
year’s expected near-record harvest of hard red spring wheat will overshadow reduced hard red 
winter output, resulting in a record supply of around 3 billion bushels of bread-making wheat. 
Soft wheat stocks (used mostly for crackers and cakes) will probably decline about 6% from last 
season due to the short soft red winter harvest. Durum (pasta wheat) supplies will represent about 
2 years of normal use. 





The outlook for wheat use this season looks brighter than last year, according to economist 
Allen Schienbein, because prices are at their lowest level in 8 years. U.S. exports are expected to 
rise 26% from 1985/86, when they posted their steepest yearly decline on record. The Export 
Enhancement Program and other credit programs will make U.S. wheat more competitive in 
world markets, Schienbien says, with the likely result of increasing total shipments to near 1.15 
billion bushels. Lower wheat prices, induced by a drop in the loan rate from $3.30 to $2.40 a 
bushel, should also increase domestic use to slightly above 1985/86's volume. Nevertheless, total 
disappearance during 1986/87 may be about equal to 1986 production, again leaving large carry- 





over stocks. 


The 1987 winter wheat crop is beginning to take shape as growers start seeding in some areas. 
The acreage reduction program offered for this crop requires participating growers to idle 27.5% 
of their wheat base acreage. Farmers who comply will be entitled to a $4.38-a-bushel target 
price, the same as in 1986. The loan rate is reduced to $2.28. 
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Survival Skills for 
Tomorrow’s Farmer 


Surviving and prospering. Thats the name of the game in agriculture, as in any 
business. The farmers who intend to thrive in the challenging environment of the late 
20th century may have to develop new strategies, skills, and priorities that weren't 


necessary in past generations. 


In a recent report on the prospects for agriculture in the late 1980's and 19905, 
Thomas Miller, Warren Trock, and Danny Smith describe the successful farmer of the 
future, and the demands that he, or she, is likely to face. Miller is an agricultural 
economist with USDAS Economic Research Service. He is stationed at Colorado 
State University, Fort Collins. Trock and Smith are professors there. Here are some 
of their thoughts and observations on what it will take to survive and prosper in the 


years ahead. 


he successful farmers of the future will 

be better managers than today’s farm- 
ers—production managers, marketing 
managers, and financial managers. In 
other words, they'll be highly skilled at 
obtaining both technical and economic effi- 
ciency 


On the technical side, they'll seek always to 
squeeze the “last drop” of benefit out of 
each unit of input, whether land, labor, 
chemicals, or machinery. New technologies 
in both crops and livestock will enable them 
to monitor the production process and 
maintain peak efficiency 


Although the prices farmers receive for their 
products will probably continue to fall in 
relation to the prices they pay for their 
inputs, this ratio has been drifting down- 
ward for decades. Greater productivity from 
improved inputs made up the difference. 
There is no reason to think that future down- 
ward pressure on prices will prevent effi- 
cient farmers from maintaining net farm 
income at acceptable levels in most years. 


Financial Managers, Too 

But focusing on technical efficiency alone 
will not get the job done. Farming is becom- 
ing more risky, and capital requirements are 
higher than they are in other industries. 
Thus, business expertise in general, and 
particularly financial management skills to 
operate in a high risk environment, will be 
every bit as important as production skills. 


The ever-changing business environment 
will require projicient use of accounting, 
financial statements and analyses, budget- 
ing and planning, and sophisticated office 
management procedures. The successful 
farmers will better understand the risks of 
the economic and financial environment 








Financial management skills 
will be every bit as important 
as production skills. 





and utilize the best available marketing and 
financial management techniques to coun- 
ter or control those risks. 


On the business side, the emphasis will be 
on controlling costs and maximizing net 
income from each farm enterprise, rather 
than on maximizing volume and gross 
sales. For example, attention will shift to 
obtaining higher calving percentages and 
weaning weights rather than more cows, 
limiting applications of fertilizer to maximize 
net returns rather than yields, and produc- 
ing crops with the most efficient machinery 
rather than the largest. 


Increasing price variability in world markets 
will intensify the need for reliable marketing 
information and forecasts. While such infor- 
mation is provided by USDA and many 
other public and private institutions, the 
greater level of price uncertainty will 
strengthen the incentive for farmers to 
acquire their own information. 


Furthermore, emerging technologies in 
telecommunications and microcomputer 
systems will offer farmers instant access to 
the best information available for making 
production, marketing, and financial deci- 
sions. The ability to accumulate accurate, 
detailed information and to form reliable 
expectations from this information will 
become crucial to survival in a farm busi- 
ness. 


Opportunities Along with Risks 
Increased fluctuation in financial conditions 


and markets will present opportunities for 
gains as well as losses. Successful farmers 
will be those who maintain the resiliency to 
survive during the busts so they are in a 
position to take advantage of the booms. 
This resiliency will be reflected in the way 
farm investment is financed, in the organi- 
Zational structure of the farm, and in the use 
of technologies so that production can 
respond to changing conditions. 


Structurally, the adjustment seems to be 
away from the savings-financed sole pro- 
prietorships that have long been traditional 
to U.S. family farming. Partnerships and 
family-held corporations are, to some 
extent, replacing the sole proprietorships 
for commercial-size farms. At the same 
time, debt financing is declining as the prin- 
cipal means of acquiring the resources nec- 
essary for farming. Leasing and various 
methods of outside equity financing are 
growing in importance. 


Overall, these changes appear to represent 
the slow emergence of a more “industrial” 
type of business organization and financial 
structure in agriculture. Whatever draw- 
backs this may have—outside financing, for 
instance, may entail some loss of control 
over assets by farmers—it should improve 
the financial resiliency of the agricultural 
sector. Resilient farms will provide the agri- 
cultural industry of tomorrow with the ability 
to adjust to an unstable environment. 


Although the future is impossible to predict, 
the present farm crisis seems to be the 
painful part of a permanent shift to a new 
baseline environment for agriculture. If so, it 
should be noted that American farmers 
have successfully adapted to changes of 
this magnitude in the past. Moreover, many 
farmers—a majority, in fact—have already 
made adjustments to position themselves 
so they can survive, and prosper, in the 
challenging economic and financial 
environment of the next few decades. () 


[A copy of the report on which this article is 
based, Future Prospects for Agriculture 
in Colorado and the United States, 
Bulletin 533A, is available for $3 from Coop- 
erative Extension, 171 Aylesworth S.W., 
Colorado State Univ., Fort Collins, CO 
80523.] 
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Still Stalled 


or farm machinery manufacturers and 
dealers, the long-anticipated light at 
the end of the tunnel hasn't even flickered. 


Sales have been stuck in reverse since the 
decade began, and 1986 looks like more of 
the same. Spending by farmers on new and 
used equipment is expected to drop for the 
seventh straight year. 


Farmers expenditures probably will range 
somewhere around $4.8-$5.1 billion, esti- 
mates economist Carlos Sisco of USDA's 
Economic Research Service. That, he 
says, would be the fewest dollars spent 
since 1972. 


The 1970's were the growth years for farm 
machinery, with sales peaking at $11.7 bil- 
lion in 1979. Then the market started 
shrinking. Last year, farmers purchased an 
estimated $5.7 billion worth of farm equip- 
ment, less than half of 1979's record out- 
lays. 


“For most machinery categories, unit sales 
of new equipmeiit are projected to fall 
sharply this year,” Sisco says. “Sales vol- 
ume is expected to drop 10 to 20 percent for 
new two-wheel-drive farm tractors (over 40 
horsepower) and about 33 percent for four- 
wheel-drive units.” Sisco and his col- 
leagues also expect a decline of around 
one-third in unit sales of new grain harvest- 
ing equipment and somewhat smaller 
declines for most forage and haying equip- 
ment. 


Manufacturers have closed a number of 
plants, temporarily shut down others, cur- 
tailed work schedules, and discounted 
prices to reduce their large machinery 
inventories. As a result, inventory levels 
have dropped some in the past year, even 
with the continued sales siump, says Sisco. 
Nevertheless, stocks of unsold items 
remain high, with manufacturers holding a 
1- to 2-year supply (based on current sales 
volume) for most machinery categories. 


Does all this jeopardize the future produc- 
tivity and efficiency of American farms? So 
far, probably not, say most analysts. Sag- 
ging sales of brand new units don't neces- 
sarily mean that farmers are allowing their 
machines to become obsolete. 
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‘Farm Machinery Sales 


There's a large supply of good-quality used 
machinery available at very attractive 
prices—and, at least in the case of tractors, 
a majority of expenditures are now going for 
used rather than new machinery. In 1980, 
about 60 percent of farmers total purchase 
outlays for farm tractors went for new trac- 
tors. By last year, the balance had shifted. 
More than half—55 percent—of the dollars 
were spent on used tractors. 


Certainly, that's no help to manufacturers, 
who've been hit hard not only on the 
domestic front, but also by a deteriorating 
trade situation. The value of U.S. 
machinery exports last year dropped to less 
than $1.9 billion, the lowest level since 
1978. At the same time, the U.S. farm 
machinery trade balance (exports minus 
imports) slipped beneath $300 million. As 
recently as 1981 and 1982, the U.S. surplus 
in farm machinery trade hovered around 
$1.2 to $1.4 billion. 


Trade data for the first quarter of 1986 were 
worse yet. Imports climbed above exports, 
and the balance turned negative, register- 
ing an “unprecedented” $41 million deficit, 
Sisco notes. 


Part of the problem, he explains, stems 
from the decision by U.S. manufacturers to 
specialize in the production of large trac- 
tors, and to shift production of smaller trac- 
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tors overseas. The decision seemed 
justified in the 1970's because of the rapidly 
expanding demand for large, high-powered 
machinery in the United States and Can- 
ada. In addition, the establishment of for- 
eign subsidiaries for the production of 
smaller equipment allowed U.S. manufac- 
turers to get around foreign trade barriers 
so they could compete more effectively in 
world markets. The demand for smaller 
tractors (40 to 99 horsepower) is three 
times larger in Europe than in the United 
States. 


In the last several years, however, this strat- 
egy has tended to limit the markets for U.S.- 
made machinery to the relatively few 
nations that can use the large, specialized 
equipment. U.S. plants have also become 
more dependent on orders for parts for for- 
eign subsidiaries, and on orders for special- 
purpose equipment for large-scale but lim- 
ited-duration projects (irrigation develop- 
ment in Saudi Arabia, for instance). 


The trouble is that many U.S. markets have 
recently trimmed their purchases for vari- 
ous reasons, while imports of smaller trac- 
tors from Europe and Japan have remained 
strong. These developments are all 
reflected in the U.S. machinery trade bal- 
ance. 


But as important as exports are, the domes- 
tic market is much larger, and analysts gen- 
erally see little basis for optimism in the next 
year or two. 


“Many of the fundamentals are still nega- 
tive, including the need to pay off some of 
the large debt accumulated by the farm sec- 
tor,” says economist Michael Hanthorn, 
another ERS analyst. 


“When economic conditions in the sector 
begin to pick up, the farm machinery market 
eventually will improve,” he says. “The 
catch is that farmers are probably not going 
to run right out and buy new tractors. Farm- 
ers and their lenders will want some of the 
debt incurred in recent years to be paid off 
first.” 


In his view, there could be a lag of a year or 
more before a pickup in farm financial con- 
ditions begins to be reflected in the farm 
machinery market. ) 
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The South Korean Market: 
A Look Beyond the Recent Slump 


O nce one of the world’s poorest coun- 
tries, South Korea has emerged as a 
major exporter of manufactured goods. It 
has even introduced a new car, called 
Hyundai, onto the North American market. 


And along the way to becoming a “Pacific 
Rim” power proud of its economic might 
and growing world prestige (symbolized by 
its selection as the site of the 1988 Summer 
Olympics, for example), South Korea has 
also been transformed into a major market 
for U.S. farm products. 


The fact that sales are down now—and may 
stay weak for the next few years—doesn't 
dampen the long-term optimism held by 
analysts. 


U.S. farm sales slipped from a 1983 peak of 
$1.8 billion to $1.4 billion in 1985, largely 
reflecting a South Korean eifort to diversify 
its suppliers. Despite this recent drop in 
U.S. sales, South Korea remains a solid 
market with considerable long-term growth 
potential. 


“U.S. exporters shouldn't allow the current 
downturn to deceive them into thinking that 
all the opportunities have passed. South 
Korea's growing population, continued 
heavy reliance on imports, and strong rela- 
tions with the United States all point to a 
positive trade picture,” says economist Don 
Sillers, an Asian analyst with USDA's Eco- 
nomic Research Service. “Feed grains and 
oilseeds should continue to enjoy strong 
demand.” 


Sillers also suggests that the size of the 
South Korean market may sometimes be 
overlooked in the recent concern over fall- 
ing farm sales. South Korea, he says, is still 
one of America's top ten customers for agri- 
cultural products. 


A Success Story 

The South Korean economic success story 
has been practically without parallel. Dev- 
astated by the Korean War (1950-53), 
Korea “limped through the 1950's, depend- 
ent on massive U.S. economic aid.” A lot 
has changed since then, says Sillers. 


“Korea promises to show a higher long- 
term rate of economic growth than most 
other major U.S. agricultural markets,” 


says Sillers. “Because of its present impor- vice. “By 1985, that share stood at 49 per- 
tance and possibilities for further growth, cent.” 
the Korean market deserves close attention 


; Meanwhile, feed-quality wheat from Aus- 
by U.S. agricultural interests.” q y us 


tralia and Canada has been substituted as 
an ingredient in livestock feed, displacing 
some U.S. corn. 


At the moment, he says, U.S. concern 
should center on maintaining a strong mar- 
ket presence, preserving our present posi- 
tion for later, long-term opportunities. 


The United States held a 67-percent share 
of the Korean agricultural import market in 
1983. But that share had shrunk to 49 per- 
cent by the end of last year. Prodded by 
lower prices from U.S. competitors, the 
South Koreans have put into practice a 
long-held desire for greater diversification 
among suppliers. 


U.S. corn sales will likely pick up a bit by the 
end of the year. 


“The U.S. share of South Korea's farm 
imports, which fell below 50 percent for the 
first time in more than 20 years, is expected 
to recover somewhat toward the end of 
1986 as U.S. cotton prices come more into 
line with world prices,” says Huang. 


U.S. soybean sales, too, will probably rise 
to meet increased livestock feeding in 
South Korea. 


Even so, the U.S. share will probably never 
approach the 67-percent level again. 


High prices for U.S. corn appear to have 
pushed diversification along in the last few 
years. The trend could be seen in Korea's 
substantial purchases of corn from the Peo- 


ple’s Republic of China as early as 1984. “The South Korean perspective is that rely- 


ing on U.S. corn for almost all of their feed 
grain supply, for example, makes them too 
dependent on one crop and one supplier,” 


“In 1983, 97 percent of South Korea's corn 
imports came from the United States,” says 
economist Sophia Huang, another Asian 
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And the long-term outlook for certain com- 
modities is decidedly poor. 


“Wheat imports are unlikely to grow and 
may fall. Significant rice imports are also 
unlikely since South Korea has largely 
become self-sufficient in this commodity. 
Raw cotton imports are likely to grow slowly 
because of increasing competition in world 
textile and garment markets, and growing 
trade barriers to South Korea's exports of 
these products,” Sillers says. 


But the United States also has a problem 
selling processed foods and other high- 
value items such as fruits and vegetables 
because of tough trade barriers. Sillers 
says, however, that tied to trade negotia- 
tions to tone down such barriers, 
aggressive marketing might make inroads 
into these areas. 


Strong Political Ties 

One factor favoring good trade relations is a 
powerful political relationship. The United 
States and South Korea have political ties 
that are stronger than the bonds between 
most nations. 


The most obvious connection, perhaps, is 
the presence of some 37,000 U.S. troops 
permanently stationed in South Korea. 


“The political dimension is very important in 
looking at trade relations between the two 
countries,” says Siliers. “There is a lot at 
stake in this political relationship, and both 
countries are very aware of this.” 


That political dimension can apparently 
transcend even the troubles in textile trade 
between the United States and South 
Korea. 


Recently, the two countries concluded an 
agreement limiting the growth of Korean 
textile exports to the United States to less 
than 1 percent a year. By contrast, Korean 
textile sales to the United States had been 
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growing by more than 8 percent annually in 
recent years. 


Textile exports have been a source of 
squabbles between U.S. and Korean trade 
officials—and the target of import quota 
legislation enacted by Congress and ve- 
toed by President Reagan. (Other signifi- 
cant South Korean exports to the United 
States are steel, consumer electronics, and 
a few agricultural products like tobacco and 
ginseng.) 


But the political ties don’t mean the United 
States can stop trying to be a savvy trader, 
Sillers cautions. That's become clear from 
the recent drop in the U.S. share of the 
South Korean market. 


“Our market share in South Korea is 
matched in very few other countries, but it 
will continue to erode without intelligent 
market development efforts,” he says. 


One factor that should certainly help, say 
the analysts, is the Food Security Act, com- 
monly called the 1985 farm bill. That bill is 
the reason for optimism about a year-end 
boost in cotton sales to South Korea. 


Mandating lower support prices for cotton, 
the farm bill is bringing U.S. cotton prices 
more in line with world prices, says Huang. 


That should also be the case with other U.S. 
commodities, including corn, which are 
covered by the farm bill's lowering of sup- 
port prices. 


Rising Incomes 

The country’s import growth has ridden the 
crest of rapid industrialization that started in 
the early 1960's, boosting personal income. 


“Rising household incomes have led to 
increased demand for meats, grains, and 
other foods,” Sillers says. “However, the 
densely populated, mountainous nation 
has been unable to produce enough wheat 
to meet consumer demand, or to produce 
enough feed grains and oilseeds to meet 
the demand for feedstuffs from domestic 
producers of meats, eggs, and milk.” 


Consequently, the country has relied on 
imports to close the gap between the 
domestic demand and supply of these 
products. 


with the food demands posed by a growing population. 








Moreover, several of South Korea's leading 
categories of export products, including 
cotton textiles and leather goods, are based 
largely on imported raw materials. 


With its growing population (now pegged at 
40 million) and rising per capita income, 
South Korea's total farm imports may rise to 
$4 billion by 1990, up from $3 billion in 
1983. 


Demographic trends in Korean society are 
favorable for additional trade as well. 


“The Korean market for U.S. food products 
is mostly an urban one,” says Sillers. “And 
the heavy rural migration to the cities 
expected in the late 1980's will push the 
growth of the crucial urban market ahead of 
that of the population as a whole.” 


The changing role of women in Korean 
society is also changing food consumption 
patterns. 


“To help slow population growth, the gov- 
ernment is trying to discourage large fam- 
ilies. This will also probably shift their time 
out of the home and away from cooking, 
thereby increasing demand for con- 
venience foods and food away from home 
and weakening reliance on the staple, 
cooked rice,” Sillers says. 


“And as Korea's present large number of 
teens reach adulthood and form families, 
the number of household heads who have 
acquired a fondness for foods traditionally 
absent or rare in the Korean diet, including 
meats and dairy products, will increase.” 


Such societal changes should bolster U.S. 
sales of feed grains and oilseeds to build 
livestock and dairy herds for meat and milk, 
and may offer some openings to U.S. 
exports of processed and high-value prod- 
ucts—now effectively barred by trade barri- 
ers. 


“If we can negotiate a reduction in trade 
barriers to, say, fruits and vegetables and 
value-added processed products,” says Sil- 
lers, “we could begin to supply some more 
products.” () 


[Based primarily on information provided by 
economists Donald Sillers and Sophia 
Huang of the International Economics Divi- 
sion, Economic Research Service.]} 


















T he campaign to revive U.S. agricultural 
exports has been called “the highest 
priority,” “the most essential of goals,” and 
one of the major tasks before us” all the 
way from the Great Plains to the nation’s 
capital 


Key elements of this campaign include the 
reduction in loan rates to improve U.S. com- 
petitiveness, expanded export credit and 
promotion programs, and efforts to hold 
down the dollar's value on world currency 
markets. Other steps focus more on individ- 
ual competitors or customers—a harder 
line with the European Community, nego- 
tiations to lower Japan's import barriers, 
and the recent incentives to encourage the 
Soviets to fulfill their purchase agreement 
for 4 million tons of U.S. wheat in fiscal 
1986 


The results have left many trade analysts 
mystified 


They are surprised not by the failure to 
achieve an immediate, dramatic, across- 
the-board export recovery. They are 
puzzied, rather, that hope, optimism, and 
determination seem to have given way so 
quickly to disappointment, frustration, and 
impatience 


Whether or not these particular initiatives 
prove effective, say analysts, any verdict at 
this time would be premature 


In the first place, one of the most promising 
actions, bringing U.S. prices down to com- 
petitive world levels, has only just begun to 
take effect with the beginning of the new 
crop years (June 1 for wheat, August 1 for 
cotton, and September 1 for corn, sorghum, 
and soybeans). And, if forecasters are cor- 
rect, U.S. export volume of grains and cot- 
ton will respond with a substantial rise in the 
year ahead 


But don't expect miracles, advise the econ- 
omists. Export earnings will remain de- 
pressed next year, and, whatever actions 
are taken, American efforts still have to fight 
an uphill battle to reverse some fundamen- 
tally negative forces in world trade 


What are these negative forces, where did 
they originate, and what will ultimately be 
required to return exports to the growth 
track? In answering these questions, econ- 
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Reviving U.S. Exports: 
Why Is It Taking So Long? 


omist Steve MacDonald and other analysts 
of USDA's Economic Research Service 
bring to light some of the complexities of 
international trade, the obstacles to 
renewed export growth, and the uncertain- 
ties that lie ahead. 


Years of Confidence 

Just 5 years ago, the analysts remind us, no 
one would have taken you seriously had 
you predicted that tumbling exports would 
soon be one of American agriculture’s most 
vexing problems. 


In the 1981 fiscal year, U.S. exports of farm 
products earned a record $43.8 billion 
Many forecasters were projecting $50 bil- 
lion in exports by the mid-1980's. Earnings 
had set twelve consecutive records begin- 
ning in 1970, when sales totaled less than 
$7 billion. In the same period, the volume of 
U.S. agricultural exports had climbed from 
around 60 million metric tons to more than 
160 million. 


By the time the 1980's began, it was virtually 
taken for granted that each year would mark 
another high. Many people, observing the 
rapid growth in global population, had even 
started to worry that surging world demand 
might soon outstrip the productive capacity 
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of the American farmer—and push up 
domestic food prices. Questions were 
raised about the possible future rationing of 
exports to protect the pocketbooks and the 
food supplies of American consumers. 


Confidence in the world’s dependence on 
U.S. farm products contributed to a 
willingness to use food as a foreign policy 
instrument. Some farm groups, for exam- 
ple, proposed “a bushel for a barrel” to 
make OPEC pay for driving up oil prices. In 
early 1980, the United States placed an 
embargo on additional grain shipments to 
the USSR in response to the Soviet inva- 
sion of Afghanistan. 


The dramatic growth in the volume of U.S. 
agricultural exports during the 1970's—8 
percent per year, on average—had a 
number of causes. One factor was a rela- 
tively inexpensive U.S. dollar on world cur- 
rency exchange markets. The more dollars 
a nation could buy with its currency, the 
more American products it could afford to 
import. 


Two other factors were steady growth in 
world population and impressive gains in 
per capita incomes, especially in less 
developed nations. More people, with more 
money to spend, translated into a demand 
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Until the Slump, U.S. Agricultural Exports Set Records for 12 Straight Years 
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for more food and a wider variety of items in 
the diet. Greater demand for meat, dairy 
products, and eggs had a major impact on 
U.S. exports of the feed grains and oilseeds 
needed by these nations to establish and 
maintain livestock and poultry sectors. 


Another stimulant to U.S. exports involved 
political decisions in the Soviet Union, East- 
ern Europe, and China to improve the diets 
of their people by buying from the West. Still 
other factors included tens of billions of dol- 
lars in credit extended to less developed 
countries, increased foreign exchange 
earnings in these countries as the indus- 
trialized nations bought more of their prod- 
ucts and the prices for these products rose, 
the stimulative impact of oil revenues on 
imports of oil-producing nations, and, of 
course, the large supplies of agricultural 
products available from the United States. 


Derailed from the Growth Track 

It was true that many dozens of nations had 
come to depend on the productivity of 
America’s farms. The reverse was also true: 
A great many American farms had come to 
depend on growing export markets. The 
risks inherent in that dependence have 
become apparent in the last few years. 


From fiscal 1981's peak of $43.8 billion, 
U.S. agricultural exports fell to $31.2 billion 
last year—nearly a 30-percent drop. Export 
volume tumbled from a 1980 high of 163.9 
million metric tons to 125.7 million last year. 
Both volume and value have dropped again 
this year—value to an estimated $26.5 bil- 
lion and volume to around 108 million tons. 


Again, economists suggest that several fac- 
tors came together to derail U.S. exports 
from the growth track. The economies of 
the United States and other industrialized 
nations were plunged into recession at the 
start of the decade, partly as a result of high 
oil prices and U.S. efforts to stem an infla- 
tionary spiral in its domestic economy. The 
curtailment of imports, overseas invest- 
ment, and lending by the industrialized 
nations quickly spread the recession. 


The less developed countries, which 
depend on export earnings and credit to 
finance their imports, saw their markets 
shrink and the prices for their commodities 
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drop. Meanwhile, tighter credit and sharply 
rising interest rates aggravated the debt sit- 
uations of many poorer nations, until inter- 
est payments were eating up a huge portion 
of their diminished export revenues. The 
widening recession reduced the buying 
power of individuals and entire nations, 
effectively depressing the demand for food 
imports and the overall volume of world 
agricultural trade. 


The recession and its consequences were 
major factors, but certainly not the only 
ones. The embargo of the Soviet Union hurt 
U.S. sales, at least temporarily. The U.S. 
competitive position in world markets was 
also damaged as the relatively “cheap” 
U.S. dollar of the 1970's began to move 
steadily in the other direction. The dollar 
eventually appreciated more than 30 per- 
cent in our major agricultural markets 
before it began to slowly turn back down 
again last year. 


Atthe same time, a series of fixed increases 
in U.S. price supports had been mandated 
by the 1981 farm bill, which assumed con- 
tinued high rates of inflation and continued 
growth in world demand. As world demand 
weakened, the price floor under major U.S 
farm commodities was rising, giving an 
edge to competitive suppliers and providing 
a “price umbrella” that encouraged greater 
production abroad. U.S. actions to reduce 
output and improve the global supply- 
demand balance were offset by output 
gains in other nations. 


These and other factors—including the 
successes of the “Green Revolution”— 
affected the trade environment, in part by 
bolstering foreign efforts to achieve greater 
self-sufficiency. Not only Europe, but other 
parts of the world including India and, most 
recently, China, have made significant 
progress in reducing dependence on food 
and feed imports. Total foreign grain pro- 
duction has set records in 3 of the last 5 
years. 


The 1980's are different, as well, in that 
American traders face more competition in 
more product areas. Partly because of its 


What are the forces that are dragging 
down U.S. exports, where did these 
forces originate, and what will ultimately 
be required to return exports to the 
growth track? 





big advantage in bulk commodities, the 
United States perhaps failed to expand its 
competitive range as much as it could have 
during the 1970's. Some analysts say the 
United States didn’t take full advantage of 
the relatively fast growing trade in high- 
value processed products, didn’t move 
aggressively enough in pursuing emerging 
markets for new products, and has been 
somewhat slow in appealing to the special 
preparation and packaging preferences of 
foreign customers. More attention is now 
being focused on foreign consumption pat- 
terns—and on responding to foreign con- 
cerns in such areas as U.S. grain quality. 


Beyond developments in world agriculture 
and the world economy, and aside from any 
faults in American policies or practices, 
U.S. exports have also been damaged by 
obstacles erected in other nations. Several 
nations offer preferences to other suppliers 
for political or economic reasons. And many 
have raised additional barriers to protect 
their own domestic markets and farm sec- 
tors, while they draw heavily on their 
national treasuries to subsidize exports, 
capture markets, and dispose of their sur- 
pluses. 


Prospects for Recovery 

Given all the factors affecting U.S. agri- 
cultural exports, what will it take to get them 
back on the growth track? Economists can 
already point to some positive signs. In their 
tentative forecasts for 1986/87, they project 
roughly a 25-percent increase in export vol- 
ume of U.S. wheat, nearly a 30-percent rise 
for feed grains, and more than a tripling of 
cotton exports from this year’s very 
depressed levels. Increases will be spurred 
by sharp declines in U.S. export prices, 
reflecting the reduced loan rates for major 
bulk commodities. But the final dollar totals 
on next year's exports may be less encour- 
aging because higher sales volumes could 
be offset by the lower prices. 


For sustained volume and value gains, ana- 
lysts agree that effective export promotion, 
credit, and aid programs are important, as 
are policies to counter unfair trade prac- 
tices. However, it will probably take more, 
they say. It will take some fundamental 
adjustments. (continued on next page) 















Some of these adjustments are already 
occurring. The U.S. dollar, for instance, has 
declined substantially against several 
major foreign currencies, although it 
remains strong against the currencies of a 
number of countries, including Canada and 
Argentina. A lower valued dollar makes our 
exports more competitive and less expen- 
sive for foreign buyers whose currencies 
have appreciated against the dollar. 
Although a weaker dollar will provide some 
sorely needed relief over time, analysts also 
indicate that the effect of the recent declines 
will not be immediate because, for several 
years, foreign production and purchase 
decisions were being influenced by a rising 
dollar. 


More important, according to many econo- 
mists, are the longer term implications of 
provisions in the 1985 farm bill to bring U.S. 
commodity prices closer to market-clearing 
levels. Once it becomes evident that the 
United States won't price itself out of world 
markets—or set a high price floor protect- 
ing other producing nations—the other 
nations will recognize that they'll have to 


share the price consequences of their own 
excess production. That, in turn, will reduce 
the incentive to expand production abroad. 


Yet here, too, the full impact won't be felt 
until foreign nations have had a chance to 
implement changes in their farm policies 
and production decisions in response to the 
more competitive U.S. posture. 


USDA analysts don’t have crystal balls to 
predict with any certainty the outcome of 
the new market-oriented policies, and they 
don't expect to see other nations slashing 
their production. What they do expect, how- 
ever, is a slower rate of expansion in foreign 
production by both importers and major 
exporters. 


“With these new policies,” says economist 
Steve MacDonald, “it is now more likely that 
future increases in world import demand will 
benefit U.S. rather than foreign producers.” 


Yet a lower valued dollar and more competi- 
tive U.S. pricing policies are only part of the 
picture. Demand has to grow, and the rate 
of growth depends heavily on the health of 
the world economy. Though the prognosis 
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is uncertain, there are some encouraging 
developments. Lower interest rates in the 
United States may help stimulate economic 
growth both here and abroad—and help 
reduce the repayment burden for debtor 
nations. Meanwhile, relatively low oil prices 
strengthen the economic outlook for many 
oil importing nations, but not so for export- 
ers such as Mexico and Nigeria. 


lf a stronger world economy can be 
achieved and sustained, it would mean 
more buying power, and global trade would 
expand—assuming that new trade barriers 
aren't erected and that trade wars can be 
avoided. One analyst points out that world 
population is expected to double before the 
middle of the next century. The food will 
have to come from somewhere. 


The future, like the past, will be bumpy, and 
the fruits of current developments may not 
be fully reaped for another year or two, but 
the stakes are high. Agricultural exports 
provide jobs for well over a million Amer- 
icans on and off the farm. Persistent sur- 
pluses in agricultural trade help reduce 
persistent, and growing, deficits in nonfarm 
trade. Millions of people throughout the 
world depend on the American farmer, and 
their purchases, in turn, help support effi- 
ciencies in U.S. farm production that keep 
food prices down for the consumer. U.S. 
consumers, in fact, spend a smaller propor- 
tion of their incomes on food than people in 
any other nation. 


The stakes, of course, are also high for 
American agriculture. More than one in 
every three harvested cropland acres is 
now producing for export, and the potential 
for significant demand growth is far greater 
for foreign than domestic markets. 


Although many trade-determining factors 
are outside U.S. control, an export turn- 
around is worth working for with both deter- 
mination and patience, say analysts, 
because a healthy future for American agri- 
culture almost certainly depends on an 
expansion in international trade. (1) 


[Based on information provided by econo- 
mist Steve MacDonald and other analysts 
of the International Economics Division, 
Economic Research Service.] 
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Developing Countries Develop 


Into Major U.S. Market 


he destinations and distribution of U.S. 

agricultural exports are changing, with 
the less developed countries of the world 
assuming an increasingly prominent role in 
U.S. trade fortunes. 


For each of the last 3 years, more U.S. 
grains and feed were purchased by the less 
developed countries (LDC's) than by the 
traditionally larger markets of Western 
Europe, Japan, Canada, and the other 
“developed” nations. 


For U.S. oilseeds, it's still the developed 
nations that take the lion’s share (roughly 
two-thirds) of our exports, but their pur- 
chases have dropped sharply. Meanwhile, 
U.S. shipments to the LDC's are holding 
near record levels. 


“The composition of U.S. export markets 
has shifted, perhaps permanently,” notes 
economist Steve MacDonald. This shift 
toward a bigger role for the LDC's has been 
one of the more important trends in U.S. 
agricultural trade over the past decade. 


Data from MacDonald and other trade ana- 
lysts of USDA's Economic Research Ser- 
vice reveal the extent of this shift in the U.S. 
customer base. 


In fiscal 1975, just over half of total U.S. 
grain and feed exports went to a relative 





The shift toward a bigger role 
for the LDC’s has been one of 
the more important trends in 
U.S. agricultural trade. 





handful of buyers that economists classify 
as the developed nations. The remaining 
portion was sold, mainly in smaller quan- 
tities, to more than 100 LDC's and several 
centrally planned countries. 


By last year (fiscal 1985), the distribution 
had changed significantly. Less than two- 
fifths of U.S. grain and feed exports went to 
the developed nations, while slightly more 
than two-fifths went to the LDC's. Centrally 
planned markets (the USSR, Eastern 
Europe, and China) took about one-fifth of 
the total. 


Although purchase volume has dropped 
sharply in the last few years for all three 
categories of buyers, the largest and most 
sustained declines have come in our 
developed country markets. From a fiscal 
1980 peak of nearly 51 million metric tons of 
U.S. grains and feeds, our exports to the 
developed nations dropped by more than 
30 percent to less than 35 million tons last 
year. That was the lowest volume in more 
than 10 years. 





U.S. Grain and Feed Exports to: 
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Developed country markets include Western Europe, Canada, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, Israel, and South Africa. Contrally 
planned markets include the USSR, Eastern Europe, and China. Less developed country markets are all others 
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Of the three categories of customers, the 
centrally planned nations have the most 
volatile record of ups and downs in grain 
imports. Their role, too, has increased sig- 
nificantly relative to the developed nations, 
but they continue to trail far behind in total 
buying. 


Oilseeds and products rank second only to 
grains in generating export revenues for 
U.S. agriculture. In oilseeds, the developed 
nations remain the largest U.S. customers 
by a wide margin—yet the LDC's have been 
closing the gap as imports by the European 
Community and Japan have declined. 


In fiscal 1975, more than 80 percent of U.S. 
oilseed export volume went to the 
developed nations, and only about 12 per- 
cent to the LDC's. By 1985, the share of 
U.S. oilseeds going to the LDC's had more 
than doubled to 30 percent. 


Trade analysts recognize that Western 
Europe, Japan, Canada, and several other 
developed markets will remain among the 
top customers for U.S. agricultural exports. 
The analysts suggest, however, that the 
potential for future export growth is proba- 
bly greater among the LDC's, as a group, 
than among the developed nations. 


The reasons include faster population 
growth in the LDC's, faster growing econo- 
mies in many cases (Taiwan and South 
Korea being prime examples), the prospec- 
tive need for more feed grains and oilseeds 
to support emerging meat animal sectors, 
and resource limitations that may preclude 
agricultural self-sufficiency. In addition, the 
populations of the LDC's are not as well fed 
as people in developed nations, so they 
tend to spend a fairly large portion of any 
additional income on food. 


“Our traditional customers remain very 
important,” concludes MacDonald. “But we 
also have to recognize the increased role of 
our important Third World customers and 
the large potential role of the rest of the less 
developed world. Self-interest alone dic- 
tates that we pay close attention to their 
various needs and concerns in such areas 
as open markets for their products, debt 
relief, and economic development.” (| 
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EC Cuts Its 
Support Prices 


Influenced by lower world prices, 
the European Community has 
reduced its support prices for feed 
grains by 5 percent for the market- 
ing year that began July 1. The 
reduction covers oats, rye, barley, 
sorghum, and feed-quality wheat, 
but not corn 


EC farmers will also be assessed 
a 3-percent tax on any grain they 
market, and stricter quality stand- 
ards will be set for grain sold to EC 
governments under support pro- 
grams,” says USDA economist 
Stephen Sposato of the Economic 
Research Service. “The overall 
effect of these measures will be to 
reduce market grain prices in the 
EC by an estimated 9 to 12 per- 
cent 


From the American perspective, 
reduced EC prices are a step in the 
right direction. In recent years, high 
support prices have encouraged 
investment in farm equipment and 


Leaders 


research into new crop varieties, 
contributing to overproduction in 
the EC. However, because of new 
crop varieties and increasing farm 
size and efficiency, lower supports 
may, at best, only slow the rate of 
growth in EC production, says 
Sposato. 


He notes that the EC price cut 
comes “in partial response to 
reduced U.S. loan rates under the 
1985 farm bill (Food Security Act).” 
Lower U.S. loan rates have had a 
significant effect on world prices for 
grains. World wheat prices have 
declined 16 percent and feed grain 
prices about 12 percent when com- 
pared with fiscal 1985. 


Another factor is the decline in the 
value of the dollar measured 
against European currencies. 
“Prices in the world grain market 
are quoted in U.S. dollars,” says 
Sposato. “At current grain prices 
and exchange rates, every 1-per- 
cent decline in the value of the U.S. 
dollar adds about $12 to the cost of 
exporting a ton of EC wheat.” 


America’s Favorite Fresh Fruits: 1985’s Leaders in Per 


Capita Consumption 
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Sposato estimates that, with fore- 
cast world grain prices of between 
$90 to $100 per ton over the next 5 
years, an additional $600 million 
annually would be added to the 
costs of the EC budget—if the EC 
tried to maintain prices in the face 
of recent dollar declines 


“The pressure of declining world 
market prices on the EC budget 
was not entirely unforeseen. Near- 
record grain stocks of 22.5 million 
tons at last season's end were 
causing considerable concern,” 
Sposato says. “Yet a 5-percent 
reduction in prices, when the orig- 
inal proposal was for constant 
prices, is almost unprecedented. 
Why the change? It appears that 
the EC decided to make up a 







revenue shortfall of some $1 to $2 
billion in total agricultural expend- 
itures by altering its agricultural 
outlays. EC officials chose to do 
this largely in the grains sector.” 


But the price cut won't head off the 
EC's growing worries over its bud- 
get. “For one thing, the grains 
sector alone can't absorb shocks to 
an agricultural budget totaling more 
than $20 billion,” Sposato says. 
And the budget pressure could get 
worse, he adds. 


“For the near term, a weaker dollar, 
large European production, and the 
prevalence of low world prices influ- 
enced by the new market-oriented 
U.S. policies will lead the EC to 
increasing budgetary difficulties.” 


America’s Favorite Fresh Vegetables: 1985's Leaders in 


Per Capita Consumption 























Per capita consumption Change, Per capita consumption Change, 
1970 1980 1985 1970-85 1970 1980 1985 1970-85 
pounds per person’ pounds per person' 

Bananas 17.6 20.8 25.6 +45% Lettuce 20.8 24.9 23.7 +14% 
Apples 16.3 18.3 17.4 +7% Onions 11.5 9.3 17.9 + 56% 
Oranges 15.7 15.3 12.0 — 24% Tomatoes 10.5 11.4 13.4 + 28% 
Grapes 2.5 3.3 6.3 + 152% Cabbage? 8.2 8.0 — — 
Grapefruit 8.0 7.8 5.5 —31% Carrots 5.7 6.8 7.4 + 30% 
Peaches 5.6 5.4 3.8 — 32% Corn 7.3 6.6 7.1 —3% 
Lemons and lirnes 2.1 2.3 2.9 +38% Celery 6.7 7.3 6.9 +3% 
Strawberries 1.6 1.9 2.9 +81% Cucumbers2 2.9 4.0 _ _ 
Pears 1.9 2.3 2.7 +42% Green peppers? 2.2 3.3 _— _ 
Avocados 4 8 1.7 +325% Broccoli 5 1.5 2.6 + 420% 
Nectarines 6 1.5 1.6 + 167% Green beans? 1.6 1.4 _— — 
Plums and prunes 1.4 1.5 1.5 +7% Cauliflower 6 1.2 2.0 + 233% 
Pineapples Bs 1.4 1.4 + 100% 





‘Retail weight basis. 1985 data are preliminary estimates 


‘Retail weight basis. 1985 data are preliminary estimates. ?Data not reported by 


USDA since 1981 
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REPORTS IN THE NEWS 


Double-Cropping in 
the Southeast 


Nearly 30 percent of the soybean 
acreage in the southeastern United 
States is double-cropped with 
wheat. The figure exceeded 40 per- 
cent in at least one year—1982. 
Back in 1970, southeastern farmers 
double-cropped less than 20 per- 
cent of their soybean acreage. 


In the typical system, farmers plant 
wheat in the fall after harvesting 
their soybeans. They harvest the 
wheat in the late spring or early 
summer just in time to plant a soy- 
bean crop. The additional income 
from harvesting wheat on the soy- 
bean field in the “off-season” po- 
tentially increases their returns. 


But double-cropping requires spe- 
cialized management skills, and 
there is more risk of reduced soy- 
bean yields. That risk must be 
balanced against the expected in- 
crease in net revenue from the two 
crops. 


Conservation tillage has become 
one of the key strategies for reduc- 
ing the risk of lower yields. Avail- 
able evidence suggests that the 
use of conservation tillage has 
expanded dramatically among soy- 
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bean producers, and particularly 
among those who double-crop. 
Conservation tillage is quicker than 
conventional tillage—an important 
advantage in double-cropping be- 
cause of the overlap in harvesting 
the wheat and planting the soy- 
beans. That shortens the growing 
season for soybeans, potentially 
reducing the yield. 


The increased feasibility of double- 
cropping wheat and soybeans has 
raised the relative importance of 
southeastern wheat production. !n 
the early 1970's, the Southeast 
produced 25 percent of total U.S. 
soft winter wheat. By the early 
1980's, this share had risen to more 
than 40 percent. The double-crop- 
ped acreage has also increased the 
nation's overall production of soft 
red winter wheat, a crop in surplus 
since 1970. 


Double-Cropping Wheat and 
Soybeans in the Southeast: 
input Use and Patterns of Adop- 
tion by Michele Marra and Gerald 
Carlson. (Published June 1986; 18 
pages of text and data tables; GPO 
Stock No. 001-019-00453-3; 
$1.25.) 
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Selling to Mexico 


Mexico's farm imports from the 
United States have been above $1 
billion each year since 1979, 
despite economic difficulties exac- 
erbated by plunging oil prices. 
And Mexico will continue to rely on 
the infusion of imports from Amer- 
ican farmers to feed a rapidly 
growing population. 


That's the assessment presented in 
a report recently published by 
USDA's Economic Research Ser- 
vice. The report relates how the oil 
boom of the 1970's boosted Mexico 
into the ranks of the top five import- 
ers of U.S. farm products. 


“Mexico's discovery and exploita- 
tion of its huge oil reserves iargely 
led to a strong upsurge in food 
demand in the 1970's,” says econ- 
omist Myles Mielke, one of the 
authors. 


Basic commodities—corn, dry 
beans, sorghum, wheat, soybeans, 
sunflower seed, inedible tallow, and 
nonfat dry milk—make up most of 
Mexico's imports. “The United 
States currently supplies nearly all 
of each of these commodities, 


except for wheat and nonfat dry 
milk, which come primarily from 
other suppliers,” Mielke says. 


“Mexico has been attempting to 
diversify its foreign suppliers,” 
Mielke notes, “but in its present 
financial difficulties U.S. products 
are attractive because of the gener- 
ous credit terms extended to 
Mexico. Those credit guarantees 
have been an effective tool for 
substantial U.S. exports of grains 
and oilseeds to Mexico.” 


Mielke forecasts, however, that 
imports of nonbasic items, includ- 
ing U.S. livestock, horticultural 
products, and processed com- 
modities, will be reduced in the 
next few years. Such reductions 
reflect slower economic growth, the 
erosion of Mexico's foreign 
exchange earnings—caused by 
falling oil prices—and the country's 
consequent problems in paying 
interest on a nearly $100-billion 
foreign debt. 


Mexico: An Export Market Profile 
by Donna H. Roberts and Myles J. 
Mielke. (Published May 1986; 57 
pages of text and tables; GPO 
Stock No. 001-019-00440-1; $3.25.) 
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Monthly Price Monitor 
USDA's August index of farm prices 
remained unchanged from July but was 
3.3% above its year-earlier level. Corn 
prices sagged to $1.53 per bushel 
because of the certificate program, the 
lower loan rate, and prospects for a large 


harvest. Wheat held steady at $2.48, 
while soybeans were down 20¢ from 
July's average of $5.15. Cotton plunged to 
26.8¢ from July's 65.7¢ a Ib. as U.S. 
prices began reflecting world cotton 
prices. In the meat animals area, utility 
cows were down 76¢ to $37.62 per cwt, 


while choice steers increased to $59.02. 
Barrows and gilts rose to $63.68, up $20 
from their August 1985 price. Broilers 
eased off slightly to 67.6¢ a Ib., down 
1¥%¢ from July's high but more than 15¢ 
above their year-ago level. All prices 
shown are monthly averages. 
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Tracking U.S. Trade Deficits 


Large U.S. trade deficits around the world 
now dwarf the positive contribution agri- 
culture still makes to the nation's trade posi- 
tion. The U.S. deficit in total merchandise 
trade (nonfarm and farm goods) added up 
to more than $120 billion in fiscal 1985, as 
$334 billion worth of imports overshadowed 
$210 billion in exports. 


The U.S.-Japanese imbalance accounted 
for a third of the overall deficit, but Japan 
wasn't the only problem. Most of our other 
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major trading relationships also contributed 
to the deficit. The charts below present dol- 
lar figures for fiscal 1985 U.S. exports to, 
and imports from, several of our biggest 
trading partners. 


While U.S. surpluses with other nations are 
few and far between, farm trade remains an 
important exception. U.S. agricultural 
exports continue to bring in more money 
than Americans spend on ag imports. True, 
the U.S. farm trade surplus has been 
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shrinking. It declined to $11.5 billion last 
year, and it's expected to shrink to around 
$6 billion this year (the smaliest surplus 
since 1972). In May 1986, the ag trade bal- 
ance even slipped into the red for the first 
time in 15 years. But one or two monthly 
deficits won't tip the scales, say analysts. 
America's ag trade balance will still end up 
positive for 1986, and surpluses are 
expected to remain the rule for the foresee- 
able future. 
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$68.3 $19.0 
$18.5 
billion billion bition 
$15.8 
. $64.6 billion 
billion 
$12.9 
billion 
$8.7 
billion 
$4.7 
billion 
Fiscal 1985 Trade Balance 
$334 
billion Total U.S. West Germany Mexico Taiwan 
imports 
$14.4 
billion 
$11.4 
billion 
$9.6 $9.0 
sen en billion 
otal U.S. billion 
exports Be 
lon $4.4 
billion 
United Kingdom South Korea Italy 
$22.6 $8.7 $8.3 
ne billion billion billion pl 
agricultural $5.8 ' 
exports i billion 
port: Werte imports 
France Brazil 
$6.1 
billion RL 
$3.4 
billion $2.8 
billion 
Japan Ven ezuela’ Austraiia 
Data are for the fiscal 1985 year (Oct. 1, 1984-Sept. 30, 1985) and were provided by economist Tom Warden of the Economic Research Service. Data cover only merchandise trade. 
imports based on customs value. “U.S. agricultural imports from Venezuela were valued at less than $50 million. 
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Order Direct 
and Save! 


Check these new, reduced subscription rates 
now offered on a user fee, cost-recovery basis 
from USDA's Economic Research Service 


AGRICULTURAL OUTLOOK. 11 issues annually averag- 
ing 52 pages. Subscribe from ERS for $26 domestic; 
$32.50 foreign. USDA’ss official outlet for farm income 
and food price forecasts. Data and discussion of issues 
ranging from international trade to prospects for com- 
modity supply and demand, food marketing, agricultural 
policies, and other major issues affecting agriculture and 
the economy 


FARMLINE. 11 issues annually averaging 20 pages. 
Subscribe from ERS for $14 domestic; $17.50 foreign. 
Farm economic information in an easily read style, 
reinforced with charts and statistics for those without time 
to review all the technical reports from ERS. Reports on all 
economic topics important to those involved in agriculture, 
with the focus on the causes and implications 


NATIONAL FOOD REVIEW. Quarterly averaging 40 
pages. Subscribe from ERS for $9.00 domestic; $11.25 
foreign. The latest developments in food prices, product 
safety, nutrition programis, consumption patterns, market- 
ing, and processing technology for those who manage, 
monitor, or depend on the Nation's food system 
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HOW TO ORDER. Check the box for each publication or insert 
the number of extra subscriptions you wish to order. Write one 
check or money order to cover total charges. You will receive a 
copy of the most current issue, and a letter acknowledging your 
subscription. Do not send cash. No credit cards. Sorry, no 
refunds. Foreign customers note: Only checks drawn on U.S 
banks, cashier's checks, or international money orders accepted. 
For additional information, call (202) 786-1494 
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11 issues 
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11 issues 


] National Food Review $ 9.00 $11.25 
Quarterly 
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Make check or money order payable to USDA/ERS 
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